THE    GREAT   TXIDORS
Drake has so far escaped. Some scholars profoundly versed
in the Elizabethan period have doubted Sir Julian Gorbett's
interpretation of his hero's ideas and motives, and have tried
to place the great seaman in a more balanced setting among
his contemporaries.
They have been aided in their task by the revelation in
recent years of much fuller material from the archives both of
Spain and England than was available when Gorbett was
making his researches into the history of the Tudor navy
some forty years ago. All the contemporary English
accounts of Drake and his exploits were filled with a strongly
nationalist and Protestant bias against his Spanish enemy
and the ambitions of the Papacy of the Counter-Reforma-
tion. Some of this propaganda found its way even into
Gorbett's scholarly pages, while the romantic Froude, in his
portrait among the English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century^
unashamedly gloried in his patriotic colouring. Now we
can see Drake through other eyes, as he appeared to his
Spanish prisoners or the local officials in the Indies, and the
romantic glamour of Kingsley is parted to let the truth
appear. In a brief study it is impossible to attempt even a
cursory survey of the evidence for a more sober estimate of
Drake's real contribution to the history of his time. All that
we can do is to afford some indication of what may be the
outlines of the full-scale appreciation that we still await.
Such a biography cannot detract from the real greatness of
its subject, but it will show him as a more human product of
his rough upbringing, as he was to his friends and rivals, his
patrons, and his chivalrous Spanish enemies, an essential
contributor to the Elizabethan age.
The England of the first half of the sixteenth century gave
little promise of her future maritime greatness* It is true
that the first two Tudors were the founders of the fighting
navy, for they realised how the essential defence of their
new-won realm lay on the sea; but Englishmen had no
particular repute as sailors, and most of their merchant ships
were cumbrous, slow-sailing vessels carrying cargoes of raw
materials across the North Sea or lumbering down to
Gascony to fetch wine. The boldest seamen and the best-
sailing English ships had an evil reputation, for they were the t
dreaded pirates of the West Country who had their hunting-
ground at the mouth of the Channel and found their richest
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